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PREFACE. 



The child is first interested in his own life and the 
conditions surrounding him. 

In the First Reader of this series we have endeavored 
to make him familiar with these conditions. As he be- 
comes better acquainted with his own environment, he is 
introduced to the social life of the people about him. 
From this he becomes conscious that there are children 
outside of his society whose lives and conditions differ from 
his own. 

In this, the Second Reader, we have introduced the 
child to some of these little strangers, feeling that he is 
now ready to be interested in their appearance, homes, and 
manner of living, so different from his own. In addition 
to this we have told the folk-stories and myths characteris- 
tic of the different people. These will supply the dramatic 
element which the child nature demands. 

We have given reading matter which may be used as 
the basis of the constructive and written work of the class. 
This work will also furnish preparation for the study of 
history and geography. 

H. A. P. 
F. E. L. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



The preparation suggested below will awaken the interest of pupils 
and make the reading of the lessons a matter of conscious and rapid 
growth. 

Indians. — In taking up the study of Indian life, the teacher should 
first talk with the children and encourage them to tell what they already 
know about Indians. From this can come a talk about the appearance 
of the Indians. Show the children pictures of Indians ; if possible, 
show colored pictures. Many children can bring from home articles 
of Indian dress, and these may be used for a temporary collection. 
Indian clothing may be made by the children of chamois skin, decora- 
ted with beads. Dolls may be dressed in these clothes. Then the 
children may draw or paint pictures, illustrating their ideas of Indians. 

Talk with the children about Indian homes. Let them contrast 
them with their own homes, and find the reason why the Indian 
prefers the wigwam to a house like ours. Talk about the migration 
of the -Indians, and lead them to see that the wigwam was the most 
appropriate shelter, as it could be moved about easily. Little wig- 
wams may be constructed of sticks and cloth, or paper. 

Talk with the children about the habits of the Indians, and the 
nature of the country where they lived. Ask them what kind of 
country is best adapted to their needs. For instance, they would 
choose a place where game was plentiful, and where there was a 
good supply of water. Show how they moved from place to place 
as their needs demanded. 

Before the stories are read, tell them to the children. Read to 
them the story of Mondamin from Hiawatha. Let them dramatize 
and illustrate such stories as circumstances permit. 

Talk with the children about Indian tools, and let them see 
that these tools were of the simplest construction and were made of 
materials which the Indians found close at hand. Perhaps some of 
the children can bring from home articles made by the Indians. 
Many of these can be made by the children themselves, such as 
bows and arrows, baskets, etc. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 5 

EsKiMoe. — In taking up the stories of Eskimo life, the teacher 
should talk with the children of the land where the Eskimos live, 
its direction from us, the long dark winter, the exceedingly short 
summer — explaining the cause of all this by telling the children of 
the relation of the sun to that part of the world. Let the class 
imagine that they are traveling to the land of the Eskimos. Lead 
them to see the very great difference between their surroundings 
and those of this little boy Toolooah. Ask the children what they 
would do if they lived in such a country. Get their ideas in regard 
to what they would do for food, clothing, and shelter. Let them 
mold Eskimo dwellings in clay, using common salt to represent 
snow. Dolls may be dressed in bits of fur to represent the different 
members of this family, or the people and the dogs may be molded 
in clay, or cut out of paper. If, as these things are talked of and 
constructed, their names are freely used and written by the teacher 
and the children, it will help very materially in the reading. 

Chinese. — When the stories of the Chinese are studied, speak of 
their appearance and peculiar dress. Many of the children are per- 
fectly familiar with the appearance of Chinamen. Talk of their 
country and its direction from us. 

Let the children, if possible, dress dolls to represent Yen and his 
sister; or they may make paper dolls. They can construct the wheel- 
barrow and cart out of stiff paper. Kites and fans and parasols 
may be made. These can be constructed out of very simple material, 
such as ordinary light brown paper, colored with crayon or water 
colors, with a framework of splints or twigs. 

Encourage the children to bring any Chinese curios they may 
have access to, such as chopsticks, china, silk scarfs, Chinese nuts, 
etc., making either a permanent or a temporary collection. 

Japan. — In studying Japanese children, tell about the habits of the 
people, so different from our own. Let the children think of all the 
things that we get from Japan. A Japanese collection may easily be 
made. Many pretty articles of Japanese use may be constructed of 
cardboard and paper, such as Japanese houses, fans, umbrellas, etc. 
Dolls may be dressed in Japanese costume. If possible, show the 
children Japanese pictures, explaining their peculiar drawing. 

Norway. — As in the lessons on the Eskimos, the children must 
be led to see that the different conditions in climate are brought 
about by the influence of the sun. 

These Norway peasants lead a life that is very simple, the farmer 
being not only tiller of the soil, but carpenter, stone mason, and 
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blacksmith; and he often constructs with his own hands the different 
implements he uses in his work. The busy housewife is baker, 
cheese and butter maker, spinner and weaver, all in one. The 
children can be led to see all this; and in a measure to appreciate 
the difference between our mode of living and theirs. They can 
construct the farmer's dwelling; they can make pictures and cuttings 
of the different implements and utensils. The stories of Norse folk- 
lore and mythology are highly dramatic, and may be acted out by 
the children. 

For the teacher's own use, '* Norse Mythology," by Andersen, 
Paul du Chaillu's "Land of the Midnight Sun," and Stoddard's lecture 
on Norway will prove helpful. Stories of Norse • my thology will be 
found in Bullfinch's "Age of Fable,'* and can be retold by the teacher. 
"Stories of Norse Gods and Heroes," by Annie Elingensmith, contains 
tales that may be read to the children by the teacher. 

Holland.—- Try to give the children a mental picture of Holland, 
its people and their life. Show pictures of the country and the 
people. Let the children imagine themselves in Holland, and draw 
pictures of what they see. If possible, dress a boy and girl in the 
characteristic Dutch dress and let the children draw their pictures. 
Let them construct articles of Dutch use, such as windmills, sail- 
boats, etc. 

Germany. — In talking about Germany, take the children on a 
journey from Holland to Germany, and let them imagine the things 
that they would see. Describe to them the country, and the things 
that we get from there. Describe, too, the people and their life. 

Tell the German stories before having them read. Introduce the 
"Pied Piper" by receding Browning's poem, as it is quite simple. 

Helpful Books. — The following books will prove of great value 
to the teacher, and will furnish many selections which may be read 
to the class: "Stories of Indian Children," by Mary Hall Husted; 
"Stories of the Red Children," by Dorothy Brooks, and Longfellow's 
"Hiawatha." 

In connection with the Eskimo, help will be found in "The 
Children of the Cold," by Frederick Schwatka, and in "Seven Little 
Sisters," by Jane Andrews. 

"Little People of Asia," by O. S. Miller, and the "Geographical 
Reader," by Frank Carpenter, will be found useful in the study of 
the Chinese and Japanese; also "Story of China," by Mara Pratt. 

"Modern Europe," by Fanny E. Coe, gives an interesting account 
of life in Germany and Holland. 
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MOKWA. 

Mokwa was a little Indian boy. He lived 
long ago. Mokwa had brown skin. He had 
black eyes and straight black hair. 

Mokwa did not wear clothes hke yours. 
His clothes were made of deerskin. Mokwa's 
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shoes were made of deerskin, too. These 
shoes were soft and warm. They were 
trimmed with beads. These heads were made 
of shells. 

Mokwa's father was a warrior. He was 
tall and straight. His skin was brown. He 
painted his face with the juice of roots and 
berries. He painted it red, yellow, and blue. 
He wore strings of shells about his neck. 
He wore eagle feathers in his hair. His 
clothes were made of deerskin, too. His 
name was Keneu. 





A WARRIOR. 
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MOKWA'S HOME. 

Mokwa lived in a tent. He called it a 
wigwam. It had only one room. Mokwa's 
mother built the wigwam. Her name was 
Oweenee. Some of the other squaws helped 
her. First they cut down ten or twelve long 
poles. They stuck these in the ground in a 
circle. Then they tied the poles together at 
the top. Last of all, they covered the poles 
with some large buffalo skins. 

They left a hole in one side for a door- 
way. For a door they used a piece of skin. 
This often hung away from the doorway. 
At night it covered the doorway and helped 
to keep out the cold air. 

Oweenee did not make a floor for the 
wigwam. She made the ground under it 
smooth and even. This was their floor. 

In the center of the wigwam was a large 
hole. This was their stove. In cold weather 
Oweenee made a fire in this hole. The fire 
burned brightly, and all the family sat about 
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it in a circle. They had no chairs, so they 
sat on the ground. 

The smoke rose in clouds from the fire. 
Some of it would go out at the top of the 
wigwam, but much of it stayed inside. 

To you Mokwa's bed would seem very 
queer. It was a buffalo skin thrown on the 
ground. When Mokwa went to bed he cov- 
ered himself with another skin. All the 
family had beds like his. 

There were no lamps in the wigwam. 
Sometimes Oweenee hghted a pine torch. 
But at other times the fire was their only 
light. This did not make the wigwam very 
bright. It was hard to see through the 
smoke. So they all went to bed early. Soon 
they were all fast asleep. Then the fire 
would go to sleep, too, and the wigwam 
would be very dark and still. 

circle even torch 

twelve piece center 

buffalo smooth family 

wigwam weather through 
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THE BUFFALO ROBE. 

Mokwa's father went 
hunting in the forest. He 
took his bow and arrows. 
The bow was very long. 
It was made of a branch 
from the ash tree. The 
cord of the bow was made 
of deerskin. He had sharp 

arrows. They were made of oak, and had 

points of flint. 

When Keneu killed a deer he was glad. 

Then the family could have plenty to eat. 
Keneu brought 

the deer home and 

Oweenee took the 

skin off. Then she 

stretched the skin 

upon the ground. 

She scraped it with 

a sharp bone. Then 

she hung it in the 
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smoke of a fira After three 
or four days the skin was 
fit to use. Clothes made of 
these skins were soft and 
warm. The rain did not 
spoil them. 

Keneu had a skin of 
which he was very proud. 
It was a buffalo skin. The 
hair had been left on. The 
other side had been scraped. weapons. 

After lying in the sun and hanging in the 
smoke, the inside of this buffalo skin became 
very soft. 

Then Keneu said, "I will paint the story 
of my hunting and my fighting on the buf- 
falo skin." 

So he got the juices from roots and 
berries. He painted pictures on the buffalo 
skin. He made pictures of himself and his 
friends hunting the deer in the forest. 

He made pictures of them chasing the 
buffalo on the prairies. He made pictures of 
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Indians fighting. Then he showed them sit- 
ting around the fire, smoking the peace 
pipe. All the pictures were painted in red 
and blua 

When the work was done Keneu hung 
the buffalo skin up in the wigwam, so that 
every one who came in might see the story 
of his hunting and his fighting. 
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PREPARING DINNER. 



OWEENEE WORKED AT HOM£. 

PREPARING DINNER. 

While Keneu was out hunting, Oweenee 
worked at home. She had many things to 
do. She made pretty baskets of long grasses. 
She wove the grasses very close together. 
When they were done Ewa carried water in 
them. 

She also made kettles of wood. She took 
a piece of thick wood. Then she burnt it 
a little, and scraped out the burnt place 
with a sharp stone or sheU. Then she burnt 
the wood still more, and scraped it again. 
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She did this until she 
had hollowed out a place 
large enough for a good- 
sized kettle. 

But. how could she 
boil water in a wooden kettle? Why didn't it 
burn? I will tell you. When she wanted to 
cook in this kettle she filled it with water. 
Then she heated some stones in the fire. 
When the stones were red hot, she dropped 
them in the water. The stones heated the 
water, but they did not bum the kettle. 
After a great many of these stones had been 
dropped in, the water began to boil. Then in 
went the meat, and 
before long it was 
ready for dinner. 

Oweenee made 
spoons of wood, and 
also of buffalo horn. 

often 
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OWEENEE'S NEEDLE AND THREAD. 

Oweenee had to make many things besides 
dishes. She had to make all the clothing. 
To do this she needed needles and thread. 
What do you think she used? 

Sometimes she used fine strips of skin for 
thread. Often she used long grasses. These 

« 

made very good thread. 

When Oweenee wanted a needle she looked 
for a sharp Uttle bone. When she found 
one just right, she made a hole for the 
thread in one end of it. Was not that a 
good needle? 

With this needle she made many pretty 
things. She made some beautiful moccasins 
for Mokwa and Ewa. They were made of 
soft deerskin and were trimmed with Uttle 
shells. 

Once she made a doll for Ewa. It was 
made of wood, and it was dressed just hke 
Ewa. It had a pretty dress of deerskin, and 
moccasins like hers. 
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Of all the family, 
Oweenee had to work 
the hardest. 

thread strips 
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clothing moccasins 
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MAKING THE CANOE. 

Keneu had an ax. The head of the ax 
was made of a sharp stone. It had a long 
wooden handle. 

Keneu had a knife. This knife was made 
of stone, too. When Keneu went hunting he 
took his stone ax and his knife. He stuck 
them in his belt. 

Once Keneu made a beautiful canoe. It 
was made of birch bark. The frame of the 
canoe was made of cedar boughs. 

The bark was sewed to the frame with 
tough, slender roots. 



MAKING THE CANOE. 



Keneu used the gum from a tree to stop 
up the holes in the birch bark. Then, the 
water could not get into the canoe. 

Once some Indians from another tribe 
came up the river to visit Keneu's tribe. 

They came in a large canoe. This canoe 
was made out of a very large log. These 
Indians had burned the log a little. They 
scraped the burnt part away with shells or 
sharp stones. 
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They burned the log again, and scraped it 
again. At last they had hollowed out a canoe 
big enough to hold thirty or forty men. 
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MOKWA'S GAMES. 

Mokwa and the other Indian boys played 
games together. They all had bows and 
arrows, like their fathers. They would take 
their bows and arrows. They would all go 
out on the prairies. 

Then they shot their arrows into the air. 
The boy who could shoot so as to have the 
most arrows in the air at once was the win- 
ner of the game. 

Mokwa could shoot very quickly. Some- 
times he would have ten arrows in the air 
at once. 
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Mokwa and his friends used to play a 
game they called deer and wolves. Some of 
the boys played that they were deer. The 
others were the wolves. The boys who played 
that they were -wolves dropped down on their 
hands and feet. They waited for the deer. 
When the deer came the wolves ran after 
them and tried to catch them. Mokwa and 
his friends enjoyed this game very much. 

In the winter time the snow lay thick 
upon the prairies and in the forest. Then 
the Indian men and boys put on their snow- 



With his snowshoes strapped upon his 
feet Mokwa could go safely over the deepest 
snow. If the snow 
was hard, he could go 
ahnost as fast as a 
deer can run. : 
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"THE HEAVEN OF FLOWERS." 



THE RAINBOW. 



In the summer time, after a rainstorm, 
Mokwa and Ewa would sometimes see the 
rainbow in the sky. They loved to see its 
bright colors against the dark clouds. 

They would say, "Tell us the story of the 
rainbow." 

Then their mother would say, "That is the 
heaven of flowers, my children. All the wild 
flowers of the forest, all the lilies of the prai- 
ries, when on earth they fade and perish, 
blossom in that heaven above us." 
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SEEKING A NEW HOME. 

One day the chief of the village told all 
the Indians to get ready to move. They were 
to go to a new camp. There they would 
find fresh grass for the ponies. There they 
would plant their corn. 

When Mokwa and Ewa heard this they 

were glad. They liked to go to a new camp. 

Now their mother was very busy. She took 

, down the wigwam and piled the skins 

together. 
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INDIANS MOVING. 

Out of the wigwam poles she made a 
wagon. She tied half of the poles on each 
side of a pony. The poles were so long that 
they dragged on the ground. She tied some 
short poles across the long ones. Then she 
piled some skins on this wagon and Mokwa 
and Ewa sat on the skins. 

Then all the other skins and the clothes 
and dishes had to be put on the rest of the 
ponies. 
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Keneu rode on the finest pony. Oweenee 
rode on the one that dragged the wagon. 

Now all the people in the camp were ready. 
They started off in a long line. Some of the 
braves rode ahead to see if the way was 
safe. Others stayed behind to take care of 
the women and children. 

Mokwa and Ewa laughed and shouted at 
the other children, and had a fine time. But 
after a while they grew tired, and were glad 
when they stopped to eat and rest. 

The new camp was far away, and they 
traveled many, many miles. It took them 
several days to reach it. But at last they 
came to the right place. Here they found 
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fresh grass for the ponies. There was a 
stream of water, too, and woods not far off. 
Then they put up their wigwam again. 
It did not take them long to get settled, and 
soon they were living just as before. 
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THE HARVEST. 

After the Indians came to their new vil- 
lage, the squaws planted the corn. Oweenee 
went with the rest. She helped to plow the 
field. She used a sharp stick for a plow, 
and turned up the earth with it. Then she 
scattered the seed and covered it with the 
earth. After a while the corn grew to be 
tall, and the ears were full. 

But the birds came to feed upon it. Then 
Ewa and the other girls were sent to scare 
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the birds away. They threw sticks at the 
greedy birds. They shouted so that the birds 
flew away. But the poor Uttle girls grew 
very tired. They were glad when at last the 
com was ready to be harvested. 

The squaws harvested it in the fall. The 
days were still warm, and there was a purple 
haze in the air. We call that time Indian 
summer. 

When the corn was harvested the Indians 
gave a great feast. Every one in the village 
came. 

There were great kettles of soup made of 
buffalo meat. There was fish, and deer meat 
There were cakes made 
of the com. 

Best of all, the Indians 
liked the com cooked to- 
gether with beans. Some- 
times we eat this dish. 
We call it succotash. 

After they had fin- 
ished eating, one of the 
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old men told a story. It was an old, old 
story. It told how the com was first given 
to the red man. 
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STORY OF MONDAMIN. 

I. 

» 

Long ago there hved an Indian boy called 
Hiawatha. He lived in a big wigwam with 
his grandmother, Nokomis. Other wigwams 
were near theirs. Many Indians lived in this 
village. 

The men hunted the buffalo and deer for 
food. The squaws hunted for berries. Some- 
times they could find no berries, and the 
men would bring nothing home. Then they 
were very hungry. Hiawatha felt sorry for 
the people. He went into the forest. There 
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he built a wigwam. He 
prayed to the Great Spirit 
He asked for help for his 
people. 

He prayed and fasted for 
seven days. On the fourth 
day he was very weak and 
tired. He lay at the door of 
the wigwam. 

Just at sunset some one 
came to him. It was a 
young Indian dressed in 
green and yellow. Beautiful 
green plumes bent over his 
forehead, and his hair was 
soft and golden. 

He said, "The Great Spirit 
hears your prayers, Hia- 
watha. He has sent me, 
Mondamin. Come and wres- 
tle with me, and you shall 
gain what you have prayed 
for." 
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Then Hiawatha left his wigwam and wres- 
tled with Mondamin, and as they wrestled he 
grew stronger and stronger. 

At last the sun set and Mondamin left 
him. But on the next day he came, and on 
the third day also. 

Then he said, "To-morrow is the last time 
we shall wrestle together, O Hiawatha, and 
you will overcome me. Then make for me a 
bed to he in, where the rain may fall upon 
me, and the sun may come to warm me. 
Strip off my green and yellow robes and lay 
me in the earth." Then he went away. 
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The next day he came at sunset, and they 
wrestled as before. And suddenly Hiawatha 
stood alone. At his feet lay Mondamin. 

Then Hiawatha made a bed in the earth 
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and laid Mondamin in it. He stripped off 
the green and yellow robes, and covered him 
with the soft earth. Then Hiawatha went 
home to Nokomis. 

But every day he went into the forest and 
watched and waited. One day he saw two 
little green plumes coming from the earth; 
then another, and another. And before the 
summer was over the maize stood tall and 
beautiful. It had bright green robes and 
long golden hair. Hiawatha cried, "It is 
Mondamin." 

In the fall he called the people together. 
He told them about the maize. It was a gift 
from the Great Spirit. It was to be their 
food forever. 

Then he gave the first feast to Mondamin. 
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Every year since then the Indians have given 
a feast like this. 
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THE DORMOUSE. 

Once upon a time a boy caught the sun 
in a snare. After that there was no light 
upon the earth. No one knew whether it 
was day or night. 

The birds did not sing their sweet morn- 
ing songs, but moped all day in the tree tops. 
The flowers. hung their pretty heads and slept 
and slept. 

None of the people on earth got up. If 
they woke up they went to sleep again, think- 
ing it was still night. 

But the beasts were wide awake. They 
did not like the darkness at all. They met 
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together in the forest They 
said, " We can not live with- 
out the sunshine. One of us 
must climb up and set the 
great sun free." 

In that day the beasts 
were all very large. The dormouse, that is 
now so tiny, was the largest of them all. The 
dormouse was brave, too. So he said, "I will 
go and set the great sun free." 

He went far to the east, where the sun 
was held in the snare. He tried to untie the 
knots in the cord that held the sun. 

As he worked he was scorched by the heat 
of the sun. But he worked on. He grew 
smaller and smaller, but still he worked on. 

At last the sun was free. He rose up into 
the sky. He sent his warm, bright rays 
everywhere. The birds sang their morning 
songs. The flowers Hfted their pretty heads. 
The people on earth awoke and went about 
their work. All the beasts were glad to see 
the sunshine once more. But the dormouse, 
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wlio was SO large and brave, had become 
small and timid. 
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STORY OF THE WINDS. 

Far, far away in the west lived Kabeyun. 
He was the father of the winds. For himself 
he kept the west wind. To his son, Wabun, 
he gave the east wind. 

Wabun was young and beautiful. He 
chased the darkness away with his silver 
arrows. He brought the glad, bright morn- 
ing. He woke the little Indian children from 
their sleep. He woke the deer in the forest 
and the hunters in the village. 

Every one loved Wabun. The birds sang 
gaily to him. The flowers nodded to him. 
The trees whispered to him, and the rivers 
sang at his coming. 
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But they all feared Kabibonokka, to whom 
Kabeyun gave the north wind. 

He Hved far to the north. His home was 
among icebergs and snowdrifts. It was Kabi^ 
bonokka who painted the trees in autumn. 
He stained the leaves with red and yellow. 
He sent the snowflakes flying through the 
forest. He froze the ponds and lakes and 
rivers. He drove the birds southward to the 
home of Shawondasee. 

The south wind belonged to Shawondasee. 
He was fat and lazy. It was always sum- 
mer where he lived. It was he who sent the 
birds and flowers to the Indians. He sent 
them melons, and grapes, and tobacco, too. 

Sometimes, in the fall, the air was warm 
and hazy. Then the Indians said, "Shawon- 
dasee is smoking. See the smoke from his 
pipe. It fills the air." 
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ESKIMO CHILDREN. 



TOOLOOAH. 



Away up near the North Pole, where it is 
always cold, live the Eskimo boys and girls. 

Toolooah is an Eskimo boy. He has lived 
all his life in the cold northland. 

But Toolooah does not mind the eold. His 
mother has made him some nice, warm 
clothes. They keep him very warm indeed. 

His clothes are made of reindeer skins. 
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He wears two suits of clothes. The inner 
suit is made so that the hair is inside. The 
other suit has the hair outside. 

Toolooah's mother never knits him any 
stockings. She makes them out of reindeer 
skin. His shoes are made of leather. This 
leather is made of sealskin. 

Toolooah wears a fur hood on his head. 
The hood covers up his coarse, black hair. 
But you can still see his shiny brown face 
and merry black eyes. 

•Toolooah's father, mother, and sister wear 
clothes like his. Sometimes it is hard to 
tell which is Toolooah and which is his 
sister. 

His sister has four pockets in her clothes. 
Where do you think they are? There is one 
in each stocking and one in each sleeve. In 
these pockets she keeps her sewing. 

The baby brother does not wear any 
clothes. He stays in a queer little cradle. 
His mother has a big fur hood on her back. 
This is the baby's cradle. 
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Sometimes she puts 
baby on the bed. Then 
he rolls about in the cold, 
as merry as can he. 

When he is one year 
old he will have his 
first suit of clothes. His 
mother wiU make it of 
the skins of baby rein- 
deer. It will be as soft 

TOOLDOAHS MOTHER. S& VelVet 
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THE IGLOO. 

It is always cold in the land where the 
Eskimos live. No trees grow there, so the 
people have no wood to build houses with. 

They have no bricks, and there is not 
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much stone. Some of the Eskimos make 
their houses of stone, but Toolooah's house is 
not made of it. What do you think his 
house is made of? I will tell you. His house 
is made of snow. This snow house is called 
an igloo. If you should see an igloo you 
would think it a queer-looking house. 

There are no windows in the igloo. The 
doorway is at one end. The door is a cur- 
tain made of bearskin. The doorway is so 
low that Toolooah has to creep in and out 
on his hands and knees. 
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There are three rooms in the igloo. The 
first is a hallway. The dogs live in the second 
room. The third room is the place where 
the family live. There they all eat and 
sleep. 

How do you think this snow house is made 
warm? There is a lamp in Toolooah's house. 
It is a stone lamp. The wick is made of 
moss. The oil is whale oil or fat from the 
seal. It is a very smoky lamp, but it keeps 
Toolooah's home warm. 

Toolooah's mother cooks some of their 
food on this lamp. She sometimes broils 
the fish or makes soup over it. But often 
the family eat raw fat. They like it, too. It 
tastes quite as nice to them as a bit of cake 
does to you. 

There is a bench at one side of the room. 
This bench is covered with bear and reindeer 
skins. The family use it for a seat by day 
and for a bed at night. 

Toolooah's mother has made bags of fur. 
She has turned the furry side in. Each one 
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of the family has one of these bags in which 
he sleeps. 

Toolooah's family live in the igloo through 
the long, dark winter. When the summer 
comes, they move into their summer home. 
This summer home is a tent. It is made of 
deerskin. 
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ESKIMO FUN. 

Thei:e are no trees near Toolooah's home. 
He has never seen a tree. The only wood 
the Eskimos have is driftwood. Sometimes 
a ship is wrecked at sea The waves carry 
the boards to the shore. Then the Eskimos 
find it. 

They do not know where it comes from. 
They think that it grows at the bottom of 
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the sea, and that the drifting ice breaks 
it off. 

Toolooah's father is glad to get the wood. 
He uses it to make his sleds, harpoons, and 
spears. But there is not enough wood for 
Toolooah to make his sled of, too. He has 
to find something else for his sled. So he 
takes the best thing he can find, which is ice. 

He uses a large knife to cut the ice with, 
and chips away with it until his sled is 
made. 

Sometimes the boys coast down hill. Some- 
times their dogs pull them over the snow. 

When Toolooah is tired of his sled, he 
plays with his bow and arrows. Sometimes 
the bow is made of wood, but more often it 
is made of whalebone. Then, when he is 
tired of the bow and arrows, he rolls down 
hill. This is the greatest fun of all. The 
boys run to the top of the hill; then they 
put their heads on their knees and take hold 
of their ankles. Away they go, over and 
over. They look like big balls of fur. And 
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when they reach the bottom of the hill, they 
run back and start all over again. 
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HUNTING AND FISHING. 

Toolooah goes out hunting with his father. 
They bring out the sled and harness the dogs. 
Toolooah's father has twelve dogs. The dogs 
are harnessed to the sled by straps. Toolooah 
sits on the sled. He speaJss to the dogs and 
theiy go just as he tells them. 
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ESKIMO BOAT. 

Toolooah's father has a very queer boat. 
It is long and narrow. Toolooah's father 
made a frame for his boat. He covered it 
with sealskins. The skins are fastened over 
the top of the boat, so that water can not 
get in. 

There are no gardens in Toolooah's country. 
The Eskimos have no fruit or vegetables. 
They have no wheat or corn. They must 
have food to eat, so the Eskimo men spend a 
great deal of time hunting and fishing. 

Toolooah's father goes hunting. He hunts 
the reindeer, the polar bears, the seals, and 
the walruses. He goes fishing in the ocean 
and in the rivers. 

When Toolooah's father goes hunting, he 
takes a harpoon and a lance. The lance is a 
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long spear. It is made of wood. It has a 
long, sharp point made of ivory. 

The harpoon is made of wood, too. It has 
a point of ivory or bone. Toolooah's father 
uses the harpoon to catch the animal. 

When Toolooah's father goes fishing, he 
takes a fishhook made of bone. This hook 
has three sharp points. The fishline is made 
of sealskin. 

Sometimes Toolooah's father goes whaling. 
He gets into his boat. He goes out into the 
ocean. When he sees a whale, he paddles his 
boat swiftly over the water. When he is 
near enough, he throws his harpoon at the 
whale. When he has caught the whale, he 
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kills it with his lance. Then he paddles back 
to the shore, towing the whale after him. 

There is a layer of fat iinder the skin of 
the whale. This fat is called blubber. Too- 
looah's father uses this blubber for oil in the 
stone lamp, and the family use the blubber 
for food. 
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STORY OF THE HUNTERS. 

All the Eskimo people are fond of stories. 
Toolooah has no school to go to. He has no 
books to read. He is very glad to listen 
while his mother tells him a story. Here is 
one that he likes very much. 

Once upon a time there were three broth- 
ers. They went out one winter day to hunt. 
It was very cold. 
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POLAR BEAR AND WALRUS. 

The hunters wore their warm sealskin 
clothes. They pulled their hoods over their 
heads. They carried their harpoons in their 
hands. 

It was very cold, but these brave hunters 
were not afraid of the cold. One of them 
had a bit of frozen fat. He took this for 
his lunch. 

The hunters saw a white bear. He was 
sitting on a great cake of ice. He was eat- 
ing a fish that he had just caught. The 
bear saw the hunters. At first he stood and 
looked at them. Then he turned and ran 
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from them. The hunters ran after the bear. 
He ran over the ice. They followed him. 

The bear ran on and on. The hunters 
still followed him. At last it grew so dark 
that they could not see the bear. So they 
said, "Let us go home." 

They looked around them, but they could 
not tell where they were. They could see 
nothing but ice and snow around them and 
the sky above them. They went toward the 
right, but that was not the way. They went 
toward the left, but that was not the way, 
either. They grew cold and tired.. 

The oldest one said, "My brothers, I have 
some blubber here. Eat some and it will do 
you good." And he gave his brothers the 
blubber, but he ate none himself. 

After they had eaten, the two younger 
brothers said, " Let us go on." So the three 
went on. 

The oldest brother fell. He hurt his foot. 
He could not walk. He said, "Do not stay 
here, my brothers. Go on." But the brothers 
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CONSTELLATION OF ORION. 

said, "We will not leave you." And they 
made a chair of their hands and carried 
their brother. 

The night grew bitter cold. The three 
brothers wandered on. The stars looked 
down upon them. The stars said, "These 
hunters are far from home. They are very 
cold and tired. Let us call them up here to 
stay with us and shine in the sky forever." 

So the stars called the three brothers up 
into the sky. There they shine, like lamps 
to Ught other hunters to their homes. 
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CHINESE CHILDREN. 



YEN. 



Yen is a little Chinese boy. He has yellow 
skin, black hair, and small, slanting eyes. 
His nose is broad and flat 

Yen's head is shaved, all but a spot on the 
crown. From this a long braid hangs down 
his back. Yen's father has a braid just like 
it His head is shaved, too. His mother and 
sister do not have their heads shaved. 

Yen thinks a great deal of this long braid 
of his. He would not have it cut off for 
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anything in the world. Yen has small hands, 
with long, slender fingers. 

He wears a httle cap of blue silk. His 
dress is of gay, flowered silk. He wears 
bright-colored trousers made of silk. His 
shoes are made of black cloth, with thick, 
white soles. 

Yen's sister is a pretty little girl. She has 
yellow skin, too, and dark eyes. Her face is 
plump and merry-looking. Her hair is black 
and thick. She wears it in one braid. This 
braid is tied with a red cord. 

She wears earrings and bracelets and rings. 
Her dress is of bright, flowered silk, trimmed 
with gold braid. 

Her shoes are tiny little things. They are 
made of colored satin, embroidered with 
bright-colored silks. These shoes are only 
two or three inches long. 

Yen's sister has very small feet. When 
she was six years old her mother wound 
strips of cotton cloth around her feet so as 
to bind the toes and heels together. 
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This gave the poor little sister great pain, 
but she is very proud of her tiny feet. She 
calls them her golden lilies. She would think 
it a disgrace to have unbound feet. 
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YEN'S HOME. 

If Yen were a poor man's son, he would 
have a poor, bare home. But Yen's father is 
a rich silk merchant. His house is built of 
marble. It is carved and gilded. All around it 
are beautiful gardens, and a high stone wall. 

Let us go into Yen's house. The furniture 
is made of marble or ivory. It is all carved 
and gilded. 

It is dinner time. Shall we see what Yen 
has for dinner? There are many little bowls 
on the table. In some of these there is meat 
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cut up into very small pieces. In other bowls 
there are many kinds of vegetables. 

In some there are fruit and nuts. There 
is rice, and something that the Chinese like 
very much, dried watermelon seeds. There is 
tea in pretty China cups. 

Instead of setting the cup in the saucer, 
as you do, Yen puts his saucer on top. 

When the family is seated at the table, a 
servant brings in a hot wet cloth. Each one 
takes this cloth and rubs his hands and face 
with it, and passes it on to the next. 
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Yen has no knife and fork. He eats his 

food with two long, slender sticks, called 
chopsticks. 
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A CHINESE STREET. 

Yen goes to school. Would you like to 
visit his school? Let us go with him to4ay. 

We must leave the marble house in the 
garden and go into the- city. How narrow 
and dirty the streets are! They are crowded 
with people. We can hardly make our way 
through the crowd. There are beggars dressed 
in rags. There are princes dressed in silk. 
There are hundreds of donkeys on which mer- 
chants are riding to their shops. Behind each 
donkey there is a boy, who beats the donkey 
and shouts at him to make him go faster. 
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CHINESE PASSENGER WHEELBARROW 

Here are camels loaded with tea. Here 
comes a queer-looking wheelbarrow. Let us 
look at it The wheel comes up through the 
center of the barrow. There is a strong, wide 
frame of wood all around it. A girl is sitting 
on the frame at one side of the wheel; on 
the other side there is a dead pig, which her 
father is taking to market. Her father walks 
behind, pushing the wheelbarrow along the 
rough and dirty road. He does not mind the 
dust and heat. 
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Here comes a Chinese 
cart. What a clumsy 
thing it is! It has only 
two wheels. They are 
thick and heavy. The 
shafts are thick and 
heavy, too. The top of 
the cart rests upon the 
shafts. There are no 
springs, and there is no 
seat. The cart has a 
blue canvas cover. When 
you get inside you find 
that you must sit upon 
the floor. There is noth- 

CHINESE W0»*«, iug to Ig^jj yo^j. ^j^t 

against, and your feet hang out at the front. 
After riding awhile in this queer thing, you 
are glad enough to get out. 

Here are some ladies going shopping. 
Their feet are too small for them to walk 
far, so they are carried on the backs of 
servants. Other ladies are carried along in 
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sedan chairs. These chairs are like covered 
carriages. ' Men carry them on two poles. 
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YEN'S SCHOOL. 

But here we are, at last, at Yen's school. 
What a noisy school it is! Each boy, as he 
studies, shouts out the lesson at the top of 
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CHINESE BOOK. 



his voice. If a boy 
stops shouting, the 
teaxjher thinks he is 
idle and hits him 
with a bamboo cane. 
Some of the boys sit on the floor. Others 
sit on high stools at little tables. 

When Yen is to recite, the teacher calls 
him to his desk. Yen hands his book to 
the teacher. Then he turns his back to his 
teacher, and recites his lesson as fast and as 
loud as he can. 

The boys in Yen's school learn to count. 
For this they use wooden beads on wires. Yen 
must also learn to read and write Chinese. 

Yen has a cake of India ink on his desk. 
When he wishes to write he dips this cake 
of ink in water. He uses a little paint brush 
for a pen. 
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YEirS GAMES. 

YEN'S GAMES. 

Though Yen has to work 
very hard at school, he has 
time to play, too. He and 
his httle friends play shut- 
tlecock. They strike the 
shuttlecock with their feet. 

They are very fond of 
flying kites, and they have 
the most curious kites in 
the world. One day in the 
year is called Kite Day. 
Then every man and boy in 
China goes out to fiy his 
kite. 

There are kites that look 
like snakes, and kites that 
look like birds. There are 
kites that look like fierce 
dragons, and there are kites 
that give out music as they 
rise in the air. 
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At another time of the year there is a 
holiday called the Feast of Lanterns. Then 
the people go about carrying lanterns hung 
on poles. They hang lanterns on the fronts 
of their houses. 

These lanterns are made of gay-colored 
paper, and have many curious shapes. Some 
look like animals, some look like men, some 
like ships, and some like soldiers. 
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A CHINESE STORE. 

Yen's father is a merchant. Would you 
like to visit his store ? You will find nothing 
there but silks and satins. 

The store is only one story high. There 
are no glass windows. The front of the store 
is made of latticework. There is strong 
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white paper back of the latticework. The 
light comes through this paper and through 
the open door. 

The front of the store is beautifully carved, 
and is painted in bright colors. There are 
long signs running up and down, instead of 
across the front. These signs are painted 
red, green, black, and gold. 

Yen's father wears a long silk gown 
and a black silk cap. He will show you 
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many beautiful things in his store. There 
are soft silk shawls and scarfs. There are 
thick wadded gowns and little silk or satin 
caps. 

Where does all this silk come from? Let 
us ask Yen's father. He says it comes from 
the south of China. Let us go to the south 
of China. 
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CHINESE BOATS. 

We must get on board a boat to go to the 
south of China. The boat has great sails 
with bamboo ribs. At each side of the bow 
there is an eye painted on the boat. These 
eyes are as big as dinner plates. The 
Chinese think that the boat can see its way 
through the water. These boats are called 
junks. 



CHINESE BOATS. 



There are many boats on the river. Some 
of these boats are the homes of people. The 
people who live on these boats cook and eat 
and wash and sleep on them. 

They have gardens on the boats, where 
they raise a few vegetables. Some of the 
boat people raise large flocks of ducks or 
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Here is a boatman who raises ducks. He 
has coops on the boat in which he keeps the, 
ducks. 

He rows the boat along the shore until he 
comes to a swampy place. He throws a 
board out from the boat to the shore. He 
opens the coops. The ducks run across on 
the board to the shore. They find plenty 
to eat in the swamp. After they have been 
out for some time, their owner calls them. 
The ducks come as fast as they can, for 
they know that the last duck in will get 
a whipping from their master. 

When the ducks are fully grown, the 
owner will take them to market. 
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FISHING IN CHINA. 

How do you suppose some of these boat 
people fish? They do not have any hook 
or net, yet they go fishing, and they catch 
fish, too. . 

They have a large bird that is called a 
cormorant. The boatman and his cormorant 
sit in the end of the boat. When the 
cormorant sees a fish in the water, he dives 
for it. 

Up he comes with the fish in his mouth. 
He can not swallow it, because his owner has 
put a wire collar about his neck. When the 
cormorant comes back to the boat, the man 
takes the fish from his mouth and puts it 
into a basket. Then they wait for another 
fish to come along. 

There are a great many Uttle children 
playing about on these river boats. They 
are merry little things. Their mothers tie 
httle barrels on their backs. If a child falls 
into the river, the barrel keeps him afloat 
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until his father or mother can pull him out 
of the water. 
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MAKING SILK IN CHINA. 

But here we are at last in the south of 
China. Now we can find out where the silk 
comes from. 

Everywhere we go we see men and women 
at work. Some are winding silken threads, 
and some are weaving the threads into silks 
and satins and velvets. 

The silk thread comes from the cocoons of 
the silkworms. The silkworms come from 
eggs that are laid by moths. They are very 
tiny eggs. Men place the eggs on sheets of 
paper and keep them in a cool, clean place. 

When it is time for them to hatch, they 
are taken into a warm room and put upon 
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SILK WORMS. 



shelves. In a few days a little black worm 
comes out of each egg. They are hungry 
httle worms, and have to be fed very often. 
Their food is the leaves from the mulberry 
tree. These leaves are chopped up into small 
pieces, so that the greedy little worms will not 
eat too much. 

At first the worms are fed every half -hour; 
then, after a few days, they are fed every 
hour. When they grow bigger, they are fed 
only three or four times a day. 

When a silkworm is thirty-two days old, 
it begins to spin its little silk house. It spins 
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the silk from its mouth, moving its head 
from side to side as it spins. 

The little worm works hard at its spinning. 
It works for several days. When the cocoon 
is finished, the worm goes to sleep. 

A man carries the boards on which the 
cocoons he into a room where there is a fire. 
He holds the boards over the fire, and the 
heat kills the sleeping worms. Then the 
cocoons are thrown into boiling water. This 
is done to loosen the threads. 

The threads are unwomid by women and 
girls. These threads are twisted together. 
Then they are woven into silks and satins 
and velvets. 
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BAMBOO. 

Have you ever seen a bamboo fishing rod? 
It is hollow, and has joints all along its 
length. The bamboo grows in the south of 
China. It grows very high, sometimes as 
high as a six-story house. 

Some of the stems are no thicker than 
your finger. Others are many times as thick. 
The stems are green until after they are cut, 
when they turn yellow. 

The bamboo is a very useful plant. Some 
of the roots are boiled and eaten. The seeds 
are ground and used for food. The wood of 
the stem is used for making chairs and beds. 
It is often used for the roofs and walls of 
houses. 
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Yen's father has an umbrella made of 
bamboo and paper. His mother has a fan 
made of bamboo and paper. Bamboo is used 
in making the kites that Yen loves so much. 
His lanterns are made of bamboo and paper, 
too. So you see the bamboo is a very useful 
plant. 

joints eaten loves 

length boiled often 

thicker useful umbrella 



SOME CHINESE STORIES. 

Yen is very fond of stories. Would you 
like to read some of the stories that his 
mother tells him? Here are some. 

THE RABBIT IN THE MOON. 

One night Yen saw the full, round moon. 
He said, "Mother, what are those spots on 
the moon?" 

His mother answered, "My child, a white 
rabbit lives in the moon. He is a very busy 
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rabbit. He has a large; flat stone. This 
stone is on the ground. The rabbit gathers 
rice from the rice fields. He lays the rice 
on the stone. He beats it with a stick. 
The husks fly away. The little, hard, white 
grains of rice stay on the stone. 

"You see, the rabbit works hard. He is 
getting the rice ready for your breakfast. 
So go to bed, my little son, you shall have a 
nice bowl of rice in the morning." 
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THE HUNTER AND THE ELEPHANTS. 

Long ago there was a hunter in China. 
He went out hunting one day with his 
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bow and arrows. He lay down to rest and 
fell asleep. 

While he was sleeping, an elephant came. 
The elephant coiled his trunk around the 
sleeping hunter and carried him off. The 
hunter woke up. You may be sure he was 
afraid. The elephant went on and on. 

At last he stopped. He laid the hunter 
down under a tail tree. A herd of elephants 
came. They gathered around the man The 
elephant that brought him looked up into the 
tree and then at the man. The man said to 
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himself, " I think the elephant wishes me to 
climb up into the tree." So up he climbed. 

By and by a great Uon came. The man 
saw him spring upon a fat elephant. Before 
the lion could harm the elephant, the hunter 
drew an arrow and shot the hon dead. 

Then he came down from the tree. The 
elephants gathered aroimd him again. They 
bowed low before him, as if to thank him. 

They showed him a place where there 
were a great many tusks buried in the 
groimd. Tha man took the tusks and gladly 
went back to his home. 
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MENCIUS. 

A long time ago a boy whose name was 
Mencius lived in China. His father was 
dead. His mother was a good, wise woman. 
She sent her Uttle son to school. He was a 
lazy boy. He threw his books away and 
went home. 

His mother was sitting at her loom, weav- 
ing cloth, when he came in. She listened 
while he told her that he did not like to 
work so hard. Then she said, " Very well, my 
son, if you do not work, neither will I,'' and 
she got up and went away from her loom. 

Mencius knew that if his mother stopped 
weaving he would have no clothes to wear. 
He said, "Dear mother, I will be idle no 
more. I ought to work, as well as you." 

So Mencius went back to school. He 
studied hard and became one of the wisest 
men in China. 
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SUSANO AND FUMI. 

Susano is a little Japanese boy. He lives 
far away. His home is on a big island, called 
Japan. 

Susano has a yellow skin and coarse black 
hair. His eyes are small and slanting. We 
call them almond eyes, for they are just the 
shape of an almond. They are as black as 
coals. You will never see a Japanese child 
with blue eyes and yellow hair. Susano 
would think them very queer. 

Susano has a sister called Fumi. She has 
black hair and eyes, too. Susano and Fumi 
are dressed just alike. They both wear long 
gowns. They wear sashes about their waists. 
Fumfs sash is longer than Susano's. Hers 
ties in a big bow behind. 

You should see their stockings. They are 
made of white cotton. They have a place 
for the big toe, just as our mittens have a 
place for the thumb. When Susano and 
Fumi are in the house, they walk about in 
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their stocking feet. Every- 
one does this in Japan. 

The floors are very 
clean. They are covered 
with soft, white matting. 
Susano's mother does not 
want the dusty shoes to 
bring in any dirt 

When Susano and Pu- 

mi go out of doors, they 

put on their shoes. They 

are not like our shoes. 

They are sandals. These 

sandals are made of 

susANos MOTHER. straw matting. They 

cover just the sole of the foot A little 

strap holds them on. 

On rainy days the children wear little 
wooden clogs. These are very high. They 
keep the children's feet out of the water. I 
am afraid that you could not walk in these 
clogs. 

What do you think their umbrellas are 



A JAPANESE HOME. 



made of? They are 
made of paper, and 
they keep the water 
off very well. Some 
of the people wear 
rain coats made of 
oiled paper. Others 
wear rain coats made 
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A JAPANESE HOME. 

Susano lives in a pretty httle house. It is 
made of wood. The wood is not painted, so 
the Uttle house is a dark gray. It has a roof 
of black tiles. It has no windows. 

In the daytime the walls are pushed aside. 
At night they are closed. If you went past 
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the house in the daytime, you could look 
right in. 

The walls inside are made of paper. What 
a queer Uttle house ! It is not a warm house, 
but it does not get very cold in Japan. 

There are no chairs in this queer httle 
house. Every one sits on the floor. 

When Susano eats his dinner, he sits on 
the floor. So do all the family. Each one 
has a tiny table for himself. On the table is 
the dinner of fish, rice, and tea. These people 
eat their rice with chopsticks, just as the 
Chinese do. 

After dinner Susano and Fumi play, and 
then go to bed. Their mother takes some 
soft, thick quilts from a closet. She spreads 
two of these on the floor. This is the bed. 
There is another quilt to put over the chil- 
dren. They think that this is a fine bed. 

They have such queer pillows. They are 
made of wood. There is a roll of soft paper 
on top of them. The children rest their necks 
on these pillows. Their heads hang over the 
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JAPANESE ASLEEP. 



other side. We could not sleep with such 

pillows, but Fumi and Susano sleep very well. 

gray closet past 

aside quilts pillows 
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A JAPANESE SCHOOL. 

Susano goes to school. Only boys go to this 
school. It is not far from Susano's home. 
Early every morning he starts to school. 
He finds the other boys waiting at the door. 
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Soon the teacher 
cornea The teacher 
is a man. The boys 
make a deep bow 
to him. Then they 
say, "Good morn- 
ing." The teacher 
bo-' 5ays, " Good morning." 

Then he goes into the schoolroom, and the 
boys go in, too. 

But where are the desks and seats? You 
will not find aay here. The teacher sits on 
the floor. He has a little table in front of 
him. The boys sit on the floor, too. 

Now they are very busy. They have to 
learn just as many lessons as you do. Some 
of them study in books. Susano is learning 
to write. He has no pen or pencil. He 
writes with a httle brush He dips the brush 
into the ink and writes the letters that are 
on the blackboard. 

"When he writes a letter he calls its name 
out loud. Each one in the class does this. 



What a noise they make! I wonder how the 

rest can study. 
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TEA. 

Where do you think our tea comes from? 
From China? Yes, and from Japan, too. 

Susano liTes in the city. Not far from 
there, in the country, the tea plant grows. 
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The Japanese like tea very much. They 
drink it every day. Susano knows all about 
the tea plant. Did you ever see an evergreen 
tree? The tea plant is a kind of evergreen. 
It grows in big fields. 

Little Japanese children pick the tea leaves. 
They must know just which leaves to pick. 
Some are too old, and others are too yoxmg. 

After the tea is picked, it is spread out in 
the sun. Here it dries. Then it is looked 
over. The best leaves are picked out and put 
together. These make the finest tea. 

Look at some tea leaves. See how they 
are rolled up. Japanese girls roll the leaves 
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between their hands. This makes them roll 
up as we see them. 

After the tea is sorted and rolled, it is 
packed in big boxes. 

Then the tea merchants send it far away 
to different parts of the world. Some of it 
is kept in Japan. Some of it is put in big 
ships. The ships carry it over the sea to us, 
and we drink it for dinner and supper. 

between dries world 

tea plant sorted packed 

evergreen merchants different 



TWO JAPANESE HOLIDAYS. 

Japanese children have a very happy time. 
They have many playthings. Susano has 
great fun' with his kites. Fumi has a family 
of dolls to take care of. She makes pretty 
dresses for them. 

Every year there is a great Feast of the 
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Dolls. Then Fumi takes out all her 
dolls. Some of them are very old. 
Some belonged to Fumi's mother. 
Some belonged to her grandmother. 
Fumi dresses them carefully. She 
gives them a great feast. For three 
days the doUs are kept out. What fun the 
little Japanese girls have! 

Then the dolls are put away. Only a few 
are kept out. Fumi will take good care of 
these. She wants them to be at the next 
Feast of the Dolls. 

The Japanese boys have a day for them- 
selves, too. Then all the people who have 
baby boys hang a big fish in front of their 
houses. These fish are made of paper. They 
are filled with air. They float about. 

Si^ano's father hangs out a fish each year. 
Susano is not a baby now, but his father is 
glad that he has a httle boy, so he hangs 
out the paper fish. 

The fish are painted with bright colors. 
They make the city look very gay. All the 
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boys are happy. So are their fathers and 
mothers. 

filled belonged carefully 

hangs themselves grandmother 



NEW YEAR'S DAY IN JAPAN. 

We think that Christmas is the happiest 
time of the year. Susano does not know 
about Christmas. He never hangs up his 
stocking on Christmas eve. 

He thinks that New Year's Day is the 
nicest day of all. Then the Japanese children 
have a fine time. The shops are filled with 
pretty things for them. Susano and Pami 
like to look at all the toys. 

Sometimes their mother takes them to the 
shops with her. They go in a queer httle 
carriage. It has only one seat. It is drawn 
by a strong Japanese man. He can run 
almost as swiftly as a horse. 
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How gay the shops are! Susano sees 
some big kites and some tops. Fumi sees 
many dolls and a set of little dishes. There 
are big paper parasols and bright paper 
fans. Everyone is busy buying gifts for 
New Year's. 

On New Year's morning, Susano and Pumi 
have many presents. They are wrapped in 
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pretty colored paper and 

tied with red and white 

string. Often we find , 

a little piece of holly 

with our gifts. There 

is no holly with these gifts, but a bit of 

dried fish instead. 

Susano finds a top and some story books. 
Fumi finds a doll and a paper parasol. There 
are some pretty new clothes for both chil- 
dren. In Japan, everyone wears neW clothes 
on New "Year's Day, so the children put 
these on. 

Then they run out of doors. How pretty 
everjrthing looks! The houses are trimmed 
with branches of pine and bamboo. There 
are long chains of rice straw. 
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Flags are flying everywhere. Paper lan- 
terns are hanging on every house. At night 
they will be lighted. 

Susano and Fumi are very happy. They 
wish that New Year's would come more 
often. 
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STORY OF A TEAKETTLE. 

Once upon a time, it is said, there lived in 
Japan a good old man. He lived all alone 
in a house that had but one room. He made 
his own tea and cooked his own rice. 

In the middle of the floor was the flre- 
place. From the ceiling hung a chain to 
hold the teakettle. One night the old man 
filled the kettle and waited for the water to 
boil. He went to get the tea-caddy. When 
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he came back, he heard the kettle making a 
great noise, and saw it swinging to and fro. 
"What is the matter with my teakettle?" 
said the old man. Just then the spout of the 
kettle turned into a badger's nose with stiff 
whiskers. Then the old man saw that the 

kettle had a big bushy tail, and before he 

« 

could wink, the kettle jumped down from 
the chain and ran about the room on its four 
httle legs. 

The poor man was frightened. He dropped 
the tea-caddy. The tea was spilled over the 
floor. The old man caught the kettle. He 
put it in a barrel. He covered the barrel 
with a big board. Then he went to bed. 

The next day a tinker came by. The old 
man told him about the queer kettle. The 
tinker asked to see it. The old man lifted 
the board from the barrel and looked in. 
There was the old brass kettle just as it had 
been before. 

The man was surprised. He lifted it from 
the barrel. He said, "I do not want this 
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kettle. It may turn into a badger again" 
"GiTe it to me," said tlie tinker. So the old 
man gave it to him and he took it home. 

That night the kettle turned into a badger 
again. It ran and danced about the room. At 
first the tinker was frightened. The badger 
ran toward him. He waved his fan at it. 
Then it turned into a kettle once more. 

Now the tinker thought that he would 
show the kettle to other people. So he 
built a little house. He made the people pay 
to see the queer kettle. Everybody came to 
see it. 



THE STORY OF PEACH DARLING. 
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Whenever the tinker waved his fan, the 
kettle turned into a badger. It ran and 
danced. It did many tricks. But when the 
tinker waved his fan again it always turned 
into a kettle. 

After a while, this poor tinker became very 
rich. He had a fine house and many servants. 
He did not need to show the kettle any more. 
So he carried it to the temple and left it 
there. And there it is to this very day. 
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THE STORt^ OF PEACH DARLING. 

This is another Japanese story. Long ago 
there lived in Japan a man and his wife. 
They were very poor. They were very 
happy, too. 
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The woman cooked the rice and made the 
tea She made the clothing, too, and swept 
the floor with a brush of hawk's feathers. 

The man worked in the fields and gath- 
ered firewood in the forest. 

But at last they grew to be very old. The 
old man could not work all day. The old 
woman grew tired as she swept the fioor. 

"0," they said, "if we only had a child! 
He would care for us. He would not let us 
work now that we are old.'' 

One day the woman went down to the 
brook to wash the clothes. The httle brook 
ran swiftly along. It laughed and danced in 
the sunhght. 

The woman soaked the clothes in the 
water, and rubbed them on the • large, fiat 
stones. 

All at once she saw something fioating on 
the water. Nearer and nearer it came. Then 
she saw that it was a big round peach. 

"Ah," she thought, "how good that peach 
would taste! I must get it." 
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So she reached out over the water, and 
just as the peach floated by she caught it. 
How nice it looked! It was covered with 
soft down, and one side was a beautiful red. 

The old woman broke it open. There in 
the center, where the stone is, lay a baby. 
He was a very tiny baby. 

The old woman cried, "Dear me, what 
shall I do with such a tiny thing!" 

But she took him home and showed him 
to her husband. Then she made him some 
little clothes and fed him on rice water. 
And because he came in a peach, they called 
him Peach Darling. 

The old man and woman were glad they 
found Peach Darling, even though he was so 
small. And after a while he grew to be a 
fine, strong man. 

Then the old man and woman rested all 
day, for they had a son to care for them. 
And after he was grown, he did so many 
great deeds that the people called him Prince 
Peach. 
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To-day, all the boys and girls in Japan 
read tlie story of the great prince who floated 
down the stream in a peach. 
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TARO AND THE SEA-MAIDEN. 

I. 
Long ago there was a young flsherman 
whose name was Taro. 

Tare lived in a little hut by the sea. 
One day he was out in his boat fishing. 
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He had been fishing for a long time and 
had caught nothing. 

At last as he drew in his net, it felt very 
heavy. Taro said to himself, "Ah, I must 
have a fine, large fish." But there was no 
fish in -the net. Instead of a fish there was 
a big sea turtle. 

Now, in those days, the sea turtle lived to 
be a thousand years old. Taro looked at the 
turtle. 

He said, "It would be a pity to kill you. 
You might live for hundreds of years yet. I 
am sure it would be kinder to put you back 
into the sea.'' 

So Taro put the turtle back into the sea. 
In a moment he was astonished. There was a 
beautiful girl sitting by his side in the boat. 

She said, "Do not be afraid, Taro. I am 
that turtle whose hfe you have spared. I 
am the daughter of the sea-king. He sent 
me to see if you were good and kind. I 
changed myself into a turtle. I let you catch 
me in your net, because I wanted to see 

r 
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what yoa wonld do. 
I see that yoa are 
good and kind, so I 
invite you to come 
with me to my 
father's sea-palace." 
Taro said that 
he would be glad 
to go. So down he 
went with the sea- 
maiden into the 
sea. Down, down 
they went; at last 
they reached the 
sea-palace. 
*^'"'*'~ It was a wonder- 

ful place. Its walls were made of gold and 
silver. The furniture was made of red and 
white coral. 

There were beautiful seashells and sear 
weeds in the palace gardens. And curious 
fish swam here and there. 

The sea-king was glad to see Taro. He 
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made him welcome. He said to Taro, "I 
would like to liave you live here always." 

Taro said, "Not always, thank you, but I 
will stay with you for two or three years." 
So Taro stayed. 
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SHELL AND SEAWEED. . 
II. 

Taro was very happy in the sea-king's 
palace. But one day he said, "I would like 
to visit my old home." 

The sea-king's daughter said, "Oh, do not 
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go, dear Taro. I am afraid you will never 
come back.'' 

But Taro said, "Yes, I will surely come 
back." 

Then the sea-maiden said, '^Here is an 
enchanted box, Taro. Take it in your hand. 
It will guide you to your old home. It will 
bring you back to me. But do not open it, 
dear Taro, or its power will be gone." 

Taro thanked the sea-maiden for her gift. 
He said, **I will not open it." He took the 
- box in his hand. It was made of gold and 
set with pearls. 

Up, up rose Taro through the waters of 
the sea. Soon he stood on the seashore. 
How changed everything seemed. Where 
was his hut? It was gone. Where were the 
trees that grew near it? They, too, were 
gone. Nothing seemed the same but the 
mountain and the sea. 

Taro walked about. He met many people, 
but no one that he knew. At last he said to a 
man, " Can you tell me where Taro's home is?" 
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The man said, "Taro? Taro? I do not know 
him/' "He was a fisherman," said Taro. 

"Oh!" said the man; "I have heard my 
grandfather talk of him. Long, long years 
ago, Taro went out in his boat and never 
came back. He was drown in the sea." 

"How long ago was that?" asked Taro. 
"Oh," said the man, "that was more than a 
hundred years ago." 

Then Taro understood why everything was 
so changed. He had been away a hundred 
years. He said to himself, "There is no one 
here who knows me. I will go back to the 
sea-palace." 

He went down to the shore. As he stood 
there he said, "I wonder what there is in 
this little box." 

. He forgot his promise to the sea-maiden. 
He opened the box. At first he could see 
nothing. By and by a little white cloud 
arose out of the box. 

The cloud grew bigger and bigger. It rose 
up into the sky. It caught Taro up with it. 
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Up, up he went into the sky, and no one has 
ever seen him since. 
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LARS AND HILDA. 

Far away toward the north and at the 
other side of the ocean, there is a beautiful 
country. This country is called Norway. 

Lars and his sister Hilda live in Norway. 
They live on a farm. There are high moun- 
tains all around the farm. Up among the 
mountains there are rivers of ice, that go 
slowly down to the sea. 

Beautiful lakes are there, and great forests 
of birch, and pine, and fir. 

Lars and Hilda are happy little children. 
They have bright blue eyes, light hair, white 
skin, and rosy cheeks. 
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MOUNTAINS IN NORWAV. 

They love their home among the momi- 
tains and would like to have you visit it. So 
let us go to-day to visit Lars and Hilda. 

Their house is not large, but it is strong. 
It is built of pine logs. The chinks between 
the logs are iilled with moss. 

The roof is covered with strips of birch 
bark. There are large stones placed here and 
there on the roof, to keep the strong winds 
from blowing it away. 

There are double windows to this farm- 
house, and it has strong oak doors. 
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Let US go inside. This large room is the 
kitchen. There is no stove in the kitchen, 
but there is a great fireplace, in which huge 
logs are burned. 

There are a table, some benches, and chairs. 
They are made of wood and are strong enough 
to last for many years. 

The backs of some of these chairs are 
carved. Lars' father carved them in the long 
winters, when it was too cold to work out of 
doors. 

He has carved the panels of the doors. 
And he has made many beautiful wooden 
spoons and bowls. 

At one side of the kitchen there is a spin- 
ning wheel. That is where Lars' mother 
spins the wool from the sheep's back into 
yarn. 

There is a loom, too, at which she weaves 
the yam into cloth. 

The floor is painted, and there are clean 
white curtains at the windows. 

Next to the kitchen is a bedroom. The 
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beds are like short, narrow boxes. They are 
filled with straw and are covered with sheep- 
skin, or ^ with gaily colored blankets that Lars' 
mother has woven. 

The bedroom floor is painted, and is covered 
with leaves from tiie fir tree. 

At one side of the room there is a bench. 
On this bench there are four gaily painted 
boxes. In these boxes, the family keep their 
nice things. Above the boxes there are hooks 
on which the family hang their clothes. 

There is no plaster on the walls of Lars' 
house. There is no wall paper. The walls 
and ceiling are made of strong, unpainted 
planks of wood. 
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NORWEGIAN HOUSES. 

STORY OF THE RAINBOW. 

There are many little houses built around 
the farmhouse. In one of these, Lars' mother 
keeps the salted meat and fish. In another 
the butter and cheese. In another little house 
the wool is kept. 

One of these houses has a high tower, in 
which a bell hangs. This bell is rung when 
it is time to get up and at mealtimes. The 
family get up at four o'clock in the morning, 
summer and winter. By nine o'clock at night 
they are all in bed and asleep. 

In the summer time it is never dark in 
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Lars' home. The sun shines day and night. 
But the summer is short. Winter comes 
soon. Then for many weeks Lars and Hilda 
do not see the sun at all. 

In the short bright summer time, there are 
often thunderstorms among the mountains. 

When the storm is over and the sun shines 
upon the clouds, the rainbow appears. 

The ends of it seem to rest upon the 
mountains. The middle of it is up among 
the clouds. 

"Tell us the story of the rainbow," cry 
Lars and Hilda. 

Then their mother tells them this story: 

The rainbow is the swinging bridge be- 
tween the earth and the sky. 

There the great giant, Heimdall, sits. He 
guards the way, so that the frost giants, 
whose home is on earth, may not climb up 
into the sky. 

The frost giants are strong, and they are 
ever waiting for a chance to walk upon the 
rainbow bridge. 
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But Heimdall watches carefully. He needs 
less sleep than a bird. His ears are so sharp 
that he can hear the grass grow. He hears 
the wool grow on the sheep's backs. He sees 
a hundred miles around him. He guards 
it so well, that the frost giants have never 
yet set foot upon the swinging bridge. 
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LARS AND HILDA AT THE FAIR. 

Before the winter comes, Lars and Hilda 
have a holiday. Their father takes them to 
a fair that is held every year in the town. 

How glad the children are. It is a great 
thing to go to the fair. Lars will wear his 
yellow suit and his yellow cap. 

Hilda will wear her best clothes, too. She 
has a dark blue homespun dress with silver 
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buttons. She will wear 

a snow-white linen col- 
lar. - She will tie a 

colored handkerchief 

over her pretty yellow 

hair. And she will 

wear a bright striped 

woolen apron and also 

striped stockings. 

The father and the 

mother, too, will dress hild*. 

in their best. The father will get out his 
suit of dark blue cloth 
trimmed with -silver 
buttons. 

The mother will wear 
her dress of blue home- 
spun. It is trimmed 
with many silver but- 
tons, too. On her head 
she will wear a white 
linen cap. 
LARS. The fair lasts foi 
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three days. The mother has packed plenty 
of food in one of the gaily painted boxes. 

They will rent a room in town. Then 
they and their friends will go about buying 
things at the fair. 

Lars' father and mother will buy many 
things that they will need in the long, cold 
winter. They will buy coffee and tea and 
sugar. 

Lars hopes that his father will buy him a 
pair of skates. Hilda hopes that she will get 
a silver ring. 

Lars and Hilda enjoy the visit to the fair 
very much. But they enjoy still more walk- 
ing about the town. They like to see the 
horses and carriages. They hke to see the 
handsome houses and churches. They hke 
to look in at the shops filled with so many 
beautiful things. 
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GETTING READY FOR WINTER. 



GETTING READY FOR WINTER. 

After the fair is over, it will be time to 
get ready for winter. 

Ob, how busy everyone on the farm 
win be! 

There are sausages to be made, bacon to 
be smoked, meat to be salted and dried. 

Lars' mother will be very busy making 
bread for the winter. She makes the queer- 
est bread that you ever heard of. 

She makes a dough of barley flour, oat- 
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meal, and ground peas. She rolls the dough 
out into thin, flat cakes. These cakes are as 
big around as a small wagon wheel. 

The mother bakes them on hot iron pans. 
When they are done, they are so hard that 
they will keep for a year. 

Lars' mother makes a great many of 
these cakes, and puts them away for the 
winter. She makes cheese and butter, too. 

How happy the children are when Christ- 
mas comes ! Then all the house will be 
cleaned. Lars will go to the forest and 
bring home branches of fir. The freshly 
scrubbed floors will be covered with the fir 



The pet horse, the cows and sheep, and 
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even the pigs, will get twice as much food 
as usual because it is Christmas time. 

There will be a bunch of oats fastened on 
a high pole in the yard, so that the birds can 
keep Christmas, too. 

Lars' mother will Ught candles and set 
them in every window. 

On Christmas morning, the first one to 
awake, will sing a sweet Christmas hymn to 
waken the family. 

For dinner there will be a fine roast goose, 
stuffed with apples and plums. 

In the afternoon they will have a Christ- 
mas tree. On it there will be dozens of little 
candles and many pretty and useful presents. 
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STORY OF CINDERELLUS. 

Lars and Hilda are fond of stories. Here 
is one of the stories that they hke best. 

Cinderellus was the son of a king. He 
was the youngest of twelve brothers. 

One day the king said to his twelve sons, 
"It is time you were all thinking of getting 
married. I wish each of you to go out into 
the world and search for a wife. The one 
who finds a maiden who can spin, weave, 
and sew a shirt in one day, shall marry her. 
He shall be king in my place, and she shall 
be the queen." 

So the twelve brothers set out together. 
After they had ridden a little way, the older 
brothers said to Cinderellus, "We do not want 
you. Go back home." 

They made Cinderellus get off his horse. 
They rode on. Poor Cinderellus sat on the 
grass, weeping. 

Soon he saw something small and white 
and pretty, coming toward him. As it came 
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nearer, Cinderellus saw that it was a lovely 
little girl. 

She was dressed so prettily that she looked 
like a queen of the fairies. Her name was 
DoU-in-the-grass. 

She came to Cinderellus. She said to him, 
"What is the matter?" She looked so kind 
and her voice was so sweet, that Cinderellus 
told her all his troubles. 

He said, " Oh, I am sent to seek for a wife 
who can spin, weave, and sew a shirt in one 
day. My brothers will not let me go with 
them. They will never let me do anything 
but sit in the chimney comer and blow the fire. 

" I wish you were able to do as my father 
wishes. Then you might be my wife." 

DoU-in-the-grass smiled. She said, "We will 
see." That very moment she began to spin; 
then to weave ; then to sew. Soon the shirt 
was done. It was very fine and neat, but it 
was very small. Cinderellus said to himself, 
"What a pity it is so small! I fear my 
father will not hke it." 
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But he thanked Doll-in-the-grass and took 
the shirt home to his father. 

The king was delighted when he saw the 
tiny shirt, it was so fine and white, and was 
made so neatly. 

He said, "Go, my son, and bring the 
maiden to our palace." 

Cinderellus went gladly. He found Doll- 
in-the-grass waiting for him. 

He said, "Come^ dear Doll-in-the-grass, ride 
with me to my father's palace." 

But Doll-in-the-grass had a little carriage 
of her own. It was a tiny silver spoon, 
drawn by two white mice. 

Cinderellus rode on his father's horse, and 
Doll-in-the-grass drove her white mice. 

Soon they came to the king's palace. The 
king came out himself to welcome Doll-in- 
the-grass. He said, "Cinderellus shall be the 
king, and you shall be the queen over all 
this land." 

As for the unkind brothers, they rode on 
and on. They quarreled so much among 
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DOLL-IN-THE-GRASS IN HER CARRIAGE. 

themselves that no maiden would so much 
as look at them. 

And as they never found anyone who could 
spin, weave, and sew a shirt in one day, they 
never came home any more. 
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EMMA. 

Have you 

ever heard of 

I HoUand? It 

is a country 

WOODEN SHOE. far across the 

ocean. The people living in Holland are 

called Dutch. 

Emma is a Dutch girl. She is a very 
pretty little girl. She has rosy cheeks and 
blue eyes. Her hair is long and yellow. 
Emma is very proud of her hair. She wears 
it in two long braids. 

When she goes out of doors, she wears a 
pretty lace cap on her head. She wears a 
white lawn waist and a pretty embroidered 
bodice. She wears bright skirts of red, or 
blue, or green. 

When she goes to school she wears heavy 
wooden shoes. Many children in Holland 
wear such sho^. What a noise they make 
as they run over the cobblestones ! 



When Emma reaches the school, she takes 
ofE her shoes and leaves them at the door, 
just as the Japanese children do. Then she 
goes in in her stocking feet. 

These stockings are very thick and warm. 
Her mother knits them for her. Emma is 
learning to knit, too. 

There are many girls and boys in the 
school. The girls are all dressed very much 
like Emma. 

The boys wear velveteen trousers and short 
jackets. These little jackets have large brass 
buttons. Sometimes, when the boy has a rich 
father, the buttons axe of gold. 
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The boys wear big wooden shoes, too. They 
do not seem to mind these heavy shoes at all. 
They run along as quickly as our boys, who 
never heard of a wooden shoe. 
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EMMA'S HOME. 

When school is over, Emma runs home as 
fast as she can. 

She lives in a very tall house. It is built 
of brick and is six stories high. The top 
stories are very narrow. They come to a 
peak at the top. 

This house is painted a bright blue. It 
has a roof of red tiles. All the houses in the 
town are painted bright colors. There are 
red and blue houses. There are green and 
yellow houses, too. All of them have roofs 
of red tiles. 



EMMA'S HOME. 



DUTCH HOUSE. 



There are many little windows in Emnia's 
house. The window sashes are snowy white. 
The door has a white frame, too. There is a 
big brass knocker on the door. Wlien Emma 
reaches home, she raps on the knocker. It 
is up so high that she can hardly touch it. 

When she goes into the house, she takes 
ofiE her shoes just as she did at school. She 
runs over the floor in her stocking feet. The 
floor is made of red "tiles. It is very smooth 
and clean. 
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Everything in the house is very clean in- 
deed. Emma's mother works all day to make 
things bright and neat. She has a strong 
Dutch girl to help her keep things clean. 

The dishes in the cupboard are in shining 
rows. The table and chairs are rubbed until 
they shine, too. Yoa could see your face in 
the brass candlesticks on the mantel. 

Emma loves to sit before the fire and 
look at this mantel. It is made of blue and 
white tiles. On the tiles are pictures of Bible 
stories. In the evening, Emma's father sits 
in front of the fire. He smokes a long pipe. 

Often he tells Emma the stories of the pic- 
tures on the tiles. Sometimes he tells about 
David and the giant. Sometimes the story 
is about Moses in the bulrushes. The story 
that Emma likes best is Noah and the Ark. 
She likes to see the animals marching into it. 
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THE DIKES. 

Sometimes Holland is called the Nether- 
lands. That means the low lands. Holland 
is a very low, flat country. It is lower than 
the sea. 

How do you think the people keep the sea 
from running over their land? They build 
great walls along the shore. The sea dashes 
against the walls, but it can not get in. 

These walls are called dikes. They have 
to be very thick and strong. They are built 
of earth and stones. They are so thick that 
a carriage can drive on top of them. Some- 
times httle houses are built on top of the 
dikes, and trees grow there. 

But sometimes a leak will come in these 
thick walls. The tiny hole will grow larger 
and larger. Then the great sea will rush 
through the dikes and flood the land. 

The Dutch people are always afraid that 
a hole will come in the dikes. Sometimes 
they have men watching them day and 
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night. If one of these men finds a leak, he 
rings a big bell. Then all the people come 
as fast as they can. / 

Everyone works hard to mend the leak in 
the dike. They know that if they do not 
hurry, the sea will rush in and sweep them 
away. 

Once Emma's father told her a story about 
a brave boy who found a leak in a dike. 

leak build hurry 

rush dikes against ' 

mend sweep watching 



STORY OF LITTLE PETER. 

I. 

A long time ago a little boy lived in Hol- 
land. His mother baked bread and cakes to 
sell. This little boy took them to the custo- 
mers' houses. 

One day, just as the sun was setting, his 
mother called him. She said, "Peter, here 
are some cakes. I want you to take them 
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to the doctor's wife. Do 
not be long, as it will soon 
be dark." 

Peter took the basket of 
cakes and trotted along. It 
was a long way to the doc- 
tor's house. 

But Peter went merrily 
along. He whistled a lively 
tune as he went. He saw 
the sun going down behind 
the clouds. He saw the little peter. 
storks slowly flying home to their nests on 
the roofs of the houses. 

He met a girl who hved near him. She 
was going home from the market Her dog 
was drawing the market wagon, and she was 
walking along by his side. 

After a while the way grew more lonely. 
As Peter walked on he saw that a tiny 
stream of water was flowing through a hole 
in the dike. 

This little boy knew that that was a, yery 
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bad thing. He knew that the hole would 
get bigger and bigger, that in a few hours 
the water from the sea would rush through. 
It would flow all over the land, spoiling the 
gardens and sweeping away the houses and 
barns. 

What could Uttle Peter do ? It was a long 
way back to town. If he ran back to call 
someone, the hole might grow much larger. 
What could he do to stop it up? 

Oh, dear! there was nothing that he could 
use. As he stood there a thought came into 
his mind. He set his basket of cakes on the 
ground. He knelt by the dike and stopped 
up the hole with his fat little finger. 

4 

"Maybe someone will come soon," he 
thought, "and if not, I must stay here.'' 

The hours went by, the stars came out in 
the sky. There was no sound but the splash- 
ing of the water against the side of the dike. 
It was very still. 

Sometimes httle Peter felt afraid ; but then 
he would say to himself, "The dear God is 
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watching over me just the same as if I were 
safe at home in my bed." 
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n. 

The night passed by. The morning came 
at last. How tired poor little Peter was! 
He was stiff and cold, but he still knelt by 
the dike and kept the waters back with his 
little finger. 

The sun came up over the sea. The birds 
awoke and began to sing. A breeze sprang up 
and the sails of the windmills moved slgwly 
to and fro. 

Some men came along. They were men 
from the town. They were out looking for 
little Peter. When they saw him, they were 
astonished. When he told them what he was 
doing there, they cried out, "You brave little 
boy, you have saved us all from ruin." 

One of them caught Peter up in his arms. 
The others hurried to mend the dike. 
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The man who held Peter hurried back to 
the town, carrying the tired little boy in his 
strong arms. 

Soon other people joined him, and when 
they heard what Peter had done they all 
thanked and praised him. 

When they came to Peter's home, his 
mother came running out. "Oh," she cried, 
"is my httle son dead?" "No," said the men, 
"your son is alive and well. He is a little 
hero." And they told her what her son had 
done. 

« 

The mother cried and kissed her boy. 
He said, " Oh, dear mother, I forgot the doc- 
tor's wife's cakes. Let me go back and get 
them." 

But his mother only laughed and kissed 
him again and again, and called him her 
little hero. 
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DUTCH HOUSEBOATS. 



DUTCH WATER STREET. 

DUTCH HOUSEBOATS. 

There are queer streets in the town where 
Emma hves. Some of the streets are so nar- 
row that the people on one side of the street 
can shake hands with their friends on the 
other side. 

About half of them are water streets. 
We call them canals. They are like small 
rivers. 

Many houses are built beside these canals. 
If you look into the water, you can see pic- 
tures of the houses. 

Going up and down the canal are large, 
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broad boats. They sail slowly along, carrying 
coal, and fish, and vegetables. 

Do you remember the Chinese children 
who live on boats? Well, there are Dutch 
children living on these boats. They live 
on them all the time. They have no other 
homes. They Uke these boat houses very 
much. They play games and have a merry 
time on them. 

Often these httle boat children are very 
busy. There are many things for them to 
do. If it is a fishboat, they mend the nets. 
Sometimes they help take the fish out of the 
nets. Then they can help the mother in her 
work. They can wash the dishes. They can 
wash the windows, too. They can scour the 
boat with sand until it is as clean as the 
houses on shore. 

canals until coal 
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EMMA'S SUMMER HOME. 



DUTCH WINDMILL. 

EMMA'S SUMMER HOME. 

In the summer time, Emma often goes to 
the country to spend the day. Her father 
has a Uttle summer house in the country. 

It is not a long journey. They go in a 
boat on the canal. Emma likes to sit in the 
boat and look about her. She sees other 
children in boats. She sees tall willow trees 
growing on the banks. Sometimes she sees 
ro\ra of ebns and poplars. 

They pass queer old windmills. Emma 
likes to see these. They have great white 
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sails. They are painted red and blue and 
green. Some of them are grinding corn. 
Some are pounding rocks into sand, and some 
are sawing wood. Many of them are pump- 
ing water from the canal. 

Soon their journey is ended. Now Emma 
can see the summer house. It is built of 
wood. It is painted red and yellow. It 
stands close beside the canal. Emma can 
lean from the window and see her picture in 
the canal below. Sometimes she lets down a 
line and fishes. What fun it is when a httle 
fish nibbles. 

Emma's mother has brought her knitting. 
She does not like to be idle, so she knits 
some stockings for her little girl. 

Emma's father sits in a big chair. He 
smokes his long pipe. He watches the wind- 
mills as they fiap their sails. He watches 
the boats as they sail to and fro. 

At noon they eat their dinner of bread 
and milk and cheese. They brought their 
dinner in a big basket. 



EMMA'S SUMMER HOME. 
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Emma saves part 
of her bread for the 
swans. They are 
swimming about in 
the canal with their 
broods of Uttle ones. ^"'"^ 

When she throws the bread into the water, 
they hurry to get it. Soon the bread is gone. 

Then Emma goes into the little garden. 
There are beds of hyacinths and tulips. The 
Dutch are very fond of flowers, but they 
like tulips best of all. "When Emma has 
picked a big bouquet, her mother calls her. 
It is time to go home. So they sail home 
as . the sun is setting. Next week they will 
go to the summer house again. 
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DUTCH SKATER AND SKATES. 



, WINTER SPORTS IN HOLLAND. 

In winter the Dutch children have a fine 
time". Then the canals are frozen. What a 
fine place to skate. 

All the children in Holland can skate. 
Even the tiny ones are not afraid. 

The fathers and mothers Uke to skate, too. 
Even the grandfathers think that it is fun. 
Some of the fathers skate to their work. 
The market women skate to the market 
with their heavy baskets. The children skate 
to school. 

Some of the skaters carry Uttle sails. 
These carry them over the ice as fast as a 
train can go. There are great ice boats, too. 



WINTER SPORTS IN HOLLAND. 



. DUTCH SLEIGHS. 

These have large sails, and the winds send 
them flying along. There are queer chairs 
with runners on them. In each chair is a 
lady. She is wrapped up in warm furs. A 
strong man skates behind the chair and 
pushes it over the ice. 

In the evening,' the canals are crowded 
with skaters and sleighs. Some of the 
sleighs are shaped like swans. Others like 
boats. AU of them carry bright lights. 
The horses heads are trimmed with plumes. 
Everyone is very merry. The skaters laugh 
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and shout. The sleighs fly over the ice, their 
hghts twinkhng in the darkness. 

lady sails train 

sleighs darkness skates 

plumes twinkhng evening 



THE STORK. 

On the roof of Emma's house, there is a 
large nest. In this nest is a family of storks. 
There are a father, a mother, and four httle 
ones. 

Storks are very large birds. They have 
long legs and long bills. They like to buUd 
their nests in high places. 

The Dutch are very fond of the storks. 
They like to have them build nests on the 
housetops. 

One evening Emma's father told her a 
story about some storks. 

Once a father and mother stork built their 
nest in the top of a chimney. In the nest 
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there were four baby storks. 
The father 'and mother 
were very busy taking 
care of them. They flew 
far away to get food for 
the Httle ones, who were 
not old enough to fly. 

One day the chimney 
next to theirs took fire. 
The father stork was away stork. 

hunting for food. The smoke made the 
mother and httle ones very uncomfortable. 

The poor mother did not know what to 
do. Her babies were too young to fly, and 
she could not carry them away. She flapped 
her wings to fan the smoke away, but it 
grew worse and worse. The whole house was 
on fire. 

A great shower of cinders fell all about 
them. Then the mother flew upon the nest 
She spread her wings over her Uttle ones. 
Now the cinders fell upon her back and 
wings instead of on the httle storks. 
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Some men in the street saw the poor 
mother. They climbed to the roof on a lad- 
der. They took the stork down. How glad 
the poor mother was! ^Now her little ojaes 
were quite safe. 

But she could never fly any more, for her 
wings were badly burnt. She always hved 
with the people who saved her. Every day 
she was seen in the market place hunting 
for scraps of food, and so helping to keep 
the market clean. 

four ladder worse 
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CARL AND GRETCHEN. 

Carl and Gretchen live in Germany. Their 
home is in a great forest. A part of this for- 
est is very dark. Tall pine trees shut out the 
sunlight. Everything is very still. You can 
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not hear birds singing 

in the trees. The Uttle 

streams creep quietly 

along. People call this 

the Black Forest, be- 
cause it is so dark. 
Carl and Gretchen 

do not Uve in this 

gloomy place. Where 

they live, the forest is 

bright and gay. The c*rl. 

sun shines about their home all day long. 
Birds sing in the trees. 
In the spring time the 
ground is covered with 
flowers. Gretchen likes 
to gather th^e wild- 
flowers. She makes 
chEiins of them and 
wears them about her 
neck. She makes 
wreaths for her long, 
GRETCHEN. yollow hair. 
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Sometimes Carl and Gretchen go far into 
the forest. They think that the woods are 
full of gnomes and fairies. There are pools 
of beautiful clear water. Carl can see the 
Uttle fish swimming to and fro. He thinks 
that water sprites hve in these pools. 

Often he and Gretchen hide in the woods. 
They hope to see the fairies and water 
sprites at play. 

quietly pools sprites 

wreaths gloomy gnomes 



THEIR HOME LIFE. 

In the summer CarFs father works on his 
farm. It is a tiny farm, not much bigger 
than a large yard. Carl's mother works on 
the farm, too. They raise wheat and vege- 
tables for the winter. 

In the winter time, the father goes into 
the forest. He chops down great pine trees. 



THEIR HOME LIFE. 



He piles them on a large sled. Then they 
are hauled over the snow to the river. They 
lie on the river bank until spring. Then they 
float down to the great river Rhine. There 
the logs are bound into rafts. Men ride on 
these rafts and guide them down the river. 

The river carries them on until they reach 
Holland. Here, you remember, are the great 
windmills. 

While the father is so busy cutting wood, 
Carl and Gretchen are at work, too. Have 
you seen a Noah's Ark? Do you remember 
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all the little wooden animals? Carl and 
Gretchen know how to carve these animals 
out of wood. Their father taught them how 
to do it. 

In the long winter evenings, the family 
sit about the fire. The father carves beauti- 
ful wooden figures for churches. Carl and 
Gretchen carve little dogs, cats, sheep, and 
ever so many other animals. 

The mother knits warm stockings for all 

the family. Sometimes, as she knits, she tells 

stories of fairies, and gnomes who live in the 

forest. 

yard bank raise 
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STORY OF MAX. 

I. 
Long, long ago, there lived in the Black 
Forest a boy named Max. He was only a 
poor little shepherd-boy. He tended the flocks 
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of a rich baron. His father was 
dead and he had to take care of 
his mother and two little sis- 
ters. They owned a little cot- 
tage, a goat, and a small garden. 

Max loved the beautiful river 
that ran along so quietly. He 
loved the dark forest, the pretty 
flowers, and the gay butterflies. 
He longed to know how to read, m*x. 

so as to leam more about them all. But he 
had no time to read. He was too busy. In 
spite of this he was a happy boy, and was 
always cheerful and kind to all. 

But one day he felt sad. His mother was 
very ill. An old woman came from the vil- 
lage to take care of her. This old woman 
told Max of an herb that would make his 
mother weU. It grew high up the mountain, 
and now it was covered with deep snow. 

Max did not care for the snow. He took 
a strong stick in his hand and started up 
the mountain. It was very cold. The wind 
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whistled through the trees. Max tramped 
boldly on. At last he reached the top of the 
mountain. 

The snow lay on it like a soft white 
blanket. It covered all the flowers, keeping 
them safe and warm until the spring time. 

It was not very deep. Max pushed it 
aside. He could not find the herb, but there 
he saw a beautiful white flower. It was 
whiter than snow, and its heart was Uke 
gold. Its perfume made all the air sweet. 
Max wanted to pick the flower and take it 
home to his mother. 

Then he thought, "No, I must first find 
the herb to cure mother. Then I can come 
here again for the beautiful flower. It will 
make her glad to see it." 

So he went on until he found the herb. 
Then he hurried back for the flower. 
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n. 

When he reaxjhed the place, the flower 
was gone. But while his eyes filled with 
tears, the mountain where he stood, opened 
wide like a door. A shining fairy stood be- 
fore him. She said, "Enter, little Max, for 
you first did your duty. Take what you will 
of the treasure before you. You can not 
take with you the Wonder-fiower that you 
have seen. It blooms but once in a thousand 
years. It can only be seen by the pure in 
heart. Take the gold and diamonds. Love 
your mother always as much as you do now. 
Try to be a good man and keep your heart 
pure. Then you may see again the Wonder- 
flower in the gardens of heaven." 

Then the fairy flew away. Max saw before 
him great heaps of gold and diamonds and 
rubies. 

A little brown gnome gave him a sack. 
He told the little boy to fill it. When the 
bag was filled, it was so heavy that Max 
could hardly Hft it. 

10 
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Then the gnome told Max to follow him. 
He led the way out of the mountain, and it 
closed again. 

Then Max ran home as fast as he coXild 
with his heavy bag. He gave the herb to 
his mother. It made her feel much better. 
Then Max showed her his treasure and told 
her about the beautiful white flower. His 
mother said, "You have seen the Wonder- 
flower. It flrst blossomed when Christ was 
bom. It can only be seen by the pure in 
heart. Keep its beauty always in mind, else 
the treasure it brought you will bring you 
no happiness." 

And now Max's wish was granted. At last 
he could go to school and learn all about the 
great world. 

He lived to be a wise, good man, and he 
never forgot the Wonder-flower. 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HA ME LIN. 



THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 

I. 
Long ago the people in a Gterman city 
were in great trouble. What was the matter? 
Their city was a pleasant one, with broad, 
clean streets. A river ran near by. It was 
wide and deep, and many ships sailed upon 
it The people in this city were well and 
happy but for one thing. That one thing 
was that the city was full of rats. 
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There were rats everywhere. They ate the 

cheese on the pantry shelves. They nibbled 

the cake and bread. They ran back and 

forth in the kitchens. They made their nests 

in the men's Sunday hats. When the women 

met together to talk over their troubles, the 

rats squeaked and squealed so that not one 

word could be heard. 

At last the men met together in the town 
hall. They said, "Something must be done 

to rid our town of these rats." . 

But what could they do? The rats fought 
with the dogs and killed the cats. And as 
for traps, they were of no use at all. 

All the men talked and talked. They said 
that something must be done; but no one 
could tell what to do. 

While they were talking, the door opened 
and in came a queer-looking man. 

He was tall and very thin. He wore a 
long coat, half yellow and half red. His tall, 
pointed cap was red and yellow, too. 

He said, "I am a piper. I have heard of 
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your trouble and I can help you. I have a 
charm that will rid your town of every rat. 

"How much wiU you pay me, if I do this? 
Will you give me a thousand dollars?" 

The men said, "Oh, we will pay you weU. 
We will give you fifty thousand dollars." 

The piper smiled. He stepped out into 
the street. He raised his pipe to his lips 
and began to play. 

As he played a strange thing happened. 
Out of the houses the rats came running. 
There were black rats, and brown rats, and 
gray rats. There were big rats and small 
rats. There were sober old rats and gay 
young ones. 

Out they all came, and they followed the 
piper. Down the streets he went, playing his 
pipe. After him went the rats, dancing as 
they went. 

The piper led them to the river. In they 
plunged, and all were drowned except one 
old gray rat. 

He swam across the river and went as 
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fast as he could to Ratland. He told his 
story to the rats that hve there. 

"Oh," he said, "it was wonderful music! 
It told us of tubs of butter, and barrels of 
cider. It told us of cakes and preserves. 
It said, '0 rats, come to a country that is 
all breakfast, dinner, and supper.' 

Just then we felt the river rolling over 
us, and I am the only rat who escaped." 
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XL 

How glad the people were when all the 
rats were gone. They rang the church bells 
for joy. 

Up came the piper. He said, "Good people^ 
I have kept my promise. Now give me the 
thousand dollars." 

The people laughed and said, "Oh, you are 
joking. Take fifty dollars; that is enough." 



THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 



PIPER AND CHILDREN. 

"No," said the piper, "I must have the 
thousand dollars or you will be sorry." 

"We will pay you fifty dollars and no 
more," said the people. 

The piper once more raised his pipe to his 
hps. Before he had played three notes, there 
was a sound of dancing. Out from the houses 
came the boys and girls. Down the streets 
they skipped and danced in their little wooden 



It seemed as if the people could not say 
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a word. On went the piper, playing as he 
went. After him danced the children, laugh- 
ing and clapping their hands. 

The piper led them to the side of a hill. 
As he played, a door opened in the hillside. 
In went the piper, and the merry children 
followed. Then the door shut fast. 

One little boy was left outside. He cried 
and said, "The music told us a wonderful 
story. It told us of a land in which are 
sparkling fountains and trees loaded with 
rosy apples. 

"It told us that in that land the sparrows 
were . gayer than peacocks, and that horses 
are born with wings. 

"Oh, I wish I could have gone to that 
wonderful land with my little friends. It is 
dull here now that they are gone." 

Years afterward a traveler came to the 
German city. He told of a land that he had 
seen. In it there were sparkling fountains. 
There were trees always loaded with rosy, 
big apples. The sparrows looked like tiny 
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peax50cks, and the horses flew through the 
air Uke birds. 

In that land a piper was the king, and 
boys and girls laughed and danced and sang 
there all day long. 
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THE USE OF THE VOCABULARY. 

(For the Teacher.) 

In order to get the best results from The New Century Second 
Reader, the teacher should prepare the class for the lesson before it 
is studied or read. A reasonable time may very profitably be given 
to telling the story of the next lesson and to removing any seeming 
difiSculties. 

1. The teacher should tell the story to the class in her own way. 
She should vary the language and add such information or remarks 
gathered from the books referred to in the prefatory "Suggestion to 
Teachers," or other reference books, as would interest the children 
and lead them to take up the reading lesson both pleasurably and 
intelligently. This preliminary story-telling would thus form an easy 
introduction to the reading lesson and tend to brighten it for both 
teacher and pupil. 

2. Children should not be allowed to guess at the pronunciation 
of a word. The teacher will find it profitable to go through the 
selection for the next day with the pupils, the latter having their 
books open before them. Any hard words or unusual names should 
be written on the blackboard, and as much explanation given as 
circumstances will permit. The vocabulary which follows will furnish 
many useful hints, and should be studied by the teacher most carefully. 

3. In addition to this, the teacher should point out to the pupils 
each word in the vocabulary as it is reached in the lesson, at the 
same time carefully explaining all that is said about it. This will be 
of invaluable service in preparing the way for the use of the dictionary 
in higher grades. 

Only such diacritical or other marks have been used as seem 
absolutely necessary to make the pronunciation clear. In many cases 
a simple explanation has been added in words easily understood by 
the child. Throughout this series an effort has been made to avoid 
those mechanical and dreary exercises and selections found in old- 
time series — made from a set vocabulary and with but little thought 
as to the tastes or desires of the pupil. 

(155) 
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VOCABULARY. 

ab' a cuSy a Latin word used for a counting frame, consisting of 
beads strung on wires; usually there are ten beads on each wire. 
alm^ond (ft'miind; the I is silent, a like ah), 

badg^ er (d is silent), an animal larger than a rat, that lives in the 

ground and is likely to bite. 
blub^ ber» the fat of whales and other large sea animals, foimd just 

under the skin. 
bod^ice (Ys, as in hiss), the waist part of a woman's dress. 
bou quet' (b<5?> ka', the first syllable is pronounced b<55, not bO. 

Bo is a common error). 
braveSt Indian warriors. 

broils* to broil is to cook meat on an open fire; to toast meat. 
bur rush es (first syllable like huU), a water plant like the cat- tail. 

ca noe' (n<55), a boat either hollowed out of a log or built of bark 

and the like stretched over a light frame. Used chiefly by savages. 
ce' dar (see' der), an evergreen tree, the wood firm, though soft to 

cut (used for pencils, pails, etc.), and having a strong, pleasant 

odor. 
chief, the head of an Indian tribe. See tribe. 
Cin der el' lus (stn), a boy who lived among the cinders. 
cin' ders (stn). A cinder is a partly burned coal, either glowing hot 

or cooled oflf. 
clogs, wooden shoes worn by country people in parts of Europe 

and Asia. 
cob'ble stone, a stone not too large to fill the hand, which has 

been worn round; used in paving streets. 
CO coon' (first syllable cd), the case which a silkworm weaves about 

itself; also applied to similar cases made by other insects. 
con' stel la' tion, a cluster or group of stars, often supposed to 

form the outline of a man, an animal, or the like. 
cor'al) the stony skeleton of a little sea animal, which consists of 
^ a mouth and a stomach, and which forms a stony substance at 

the bottom as a base or skeleton, and reproduces itself by budding 

and growing like a tree. 
cor' nio rant, a large black seabird, which eats fish greedily. Some- 
times called sea raven or coalgoose. 
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di' a mond (dl' & miind, pronounced with or without the a, which 

may be silent). A diamond is crystallized carbon (charcoal or coal). 
dikes, walla or banks built to keep water back; only banks or 

walls built by man are called dikes. 
dor'mouse, a small animal like a mouse^ found only in Europe, 

which sleeps through the winter. Dor is from a Latin word 

meaning to sleep. 
dra'gon (iin), an imaginary animal, usually a lizard or crocodile 

with wings, large claws, and a crested head. 
drift' wood, wood that is drifted to the shore by the sea. It often 

comes from wrecked vessels, which have been broken into small 

pieces. 
du' ty (the first syllable should be pronounced with a long u sound, 

as in few. The common pronunciation with the 6b sound should 

be avoided). 

!Bs' ki luos (6s' kt mds). The name means eaters of raw flesh. This 
peculiar people is found only in Greenland and the northern part 
of North America. 

E' wa (first syllable E, not Ew. Often written with a hyphen, E-wa). 

flow' ered ; flowered silk has pictures of brightly colored flowers 

printed upon it. 
Fu' mi (f<55' m6). 

gild'ed (the g hard as in gold), covered with a thin layer of gold. 
glomes (nOmz; the g silent). A gnome is an imaginary being, 

usually a dwarf supposed to live in the earth, and spoken of as 

"the earth folk." 
Gretch' en (the t silent). 

Ham' el in, a form of the German name Hamdn, with an i placed 
between the I and the n to make the sound smoother. 

har poon', a sort of short spear used to kill whales and other large 
fish. It often has a cord fastened to the end of it, and it is some- 
times shot from a gun. 

Heim' dall (him' dal), in Norse mythology, the giant that guards 
the rainbow. 

herb (6rb or herb, pronounced either with or without the h). An 
herb is any small plant whose stem does not become woody; but 
the word generally refers to a small plant that may be used as a 
medicine. 
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HI a wa' tha (the first syllable may be pronounced hi or h6; but if 
it is pronounced h^, the last syllable should be ta, not th&), the 
man who taught the Indians the arts of peace. 

home^ spun, cloth made at home. Not many years ago American 
women took the wool from the sheep's back, cleaned it, combed 
it, and spun it into thread. Then they wove it into cloth, dyed 
it, and made it into garments for themselves and their families. 
Such garments were* called *' homespun." 

hy' a cinth (hi' d. stnth), a bulb plant, which bears a stem of beauti- 
ful, fragrant flowers. The flower is supposed to have sprung 
from the blood of Hyacinthus, a handsome young man accident- 
ally killed by Apollo. 

ice^ bergy a large mass of ice floating in the sea. 

ig' loo, an Eskimo snow house, usually a round heap of snow, hol- 
lowed out inside, with a hole" on one side to crawl in. 

1' vo ry, the tusks of elephants, walruses, etc. It comes from a San- 
skrit word, meaning elephant. 

jin rik^ i sha, a carriage drawn by a man. 

Ka' be yun, the West Wind. 

Ka bi bo nok^ ka, the North Wind. 

Ke neu' (ke nQ'), the Indian war-eagle. 

maize (maz), Indian corn. 

Men' ci us (m6n' sM us), a great Chinese philosopher, somewhat less 

famous than Confucius. 
moc' ca sin, a shoe made of one piece of deerskin or other soft 

leather, with no special stiff sole; worn by savage tribes. 
Mo'kwa (the final syllable like kwah). The name means a bear. 
Mon da' min (dah' mtn), the Indian name for com. 

Neth' er lands, lands beneath or lower than the sea. Belgium 

and Holland. 
No ko' mis, the Indian name for a grandmother. 
Nor we' g% an. 

O ri' on, a group of stars named after a famous mythical Greek 
hunter. It represents the outline of a warrior, and is distinguished 
by three stars in a row, forming the belt. It is best seen in winter. 

O wee nee'. 

pied (pid, or in poetry, pi' ed), having various Colors. The " Pied 
Piper" was dressed in clothes of red and yellow. 
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pipe, pi' per ; a pipe is any kind of a tube which produces music, 
as a flute, for instance. In olden times a hollow reed so cut as to 
give music like a fiute, was called a pipe, and the one who 
played it was called a piper. 

poplar (l6r), anything in the cold regions near the north or south 
poles. The polar bear is so called because found only in these 
very cold regions. 

ribs ; we have not only the ribs of the body, but the ribs of an 
umbrella, the ribs of a ship, the ribs in a piece of cloth, etc. 

Rhine (rin), the most important river in Germany. 

ru'bies (r(5&'blz), precious stones of a clear red. 

pu' in (r<3&' tn; after the letter r we can not give the long u its 
proper sound, like ew in few. It must have the 6b sound). 

se dan' chair (accent se dan' on last syllable), a covered chair 
or carriage for one person, often elegantly made with curtains, 
cushions, etc., usually carried on poles by two men. In Asiatic 
countries women are often carried about in these chairs so that 
they may not be seen. 

Sha won da' see (dah'), the South Wind. 

shut' tie cocky a cork stuck with feathers, used as a ball to be 
knocked about, usually by a battledoor or bat. In China the 
shuttlecock is kicked about. 

sprites, a kind of fairy. 

squaws (skws,z), the Indian word for women. 

sue' CO tashy corn and beans cooked together. 

Su sa' no (sah'). 

Ta'ro (first syllable tah'). The word means the next to the 
oldest son. 

tea'-cad dy, a special box or can in which tea is kept. 

tile* a flattened piece of baked clay used instead of shingles, for 
roofing, or to cover the rough bricks about a fireplace, or for 
floors, etc. The Dutch tiles, about the fireplaces, often had pic- 
tures burnt upon them, representing Bible stories and the like. 

tink'er, one who mends brass kettles, pans, etc. 

Too loo' ah. 

tribe, a wandering savage nation. First, the tribe was a single 
family, with the father at the head. Then it grew larger, and 
the best warrior was elected chief. Some of the Indian tribes 
were divided into several smaller bands. 
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vel vet een% a cloth like silk velvet, made of cotton. 

Wa'bun (first syllable wau'), the East Wind. 

wad^dedy having a thick, quilt-like lining. 

war rus es» sea animals like the seal. The male has large and 
powerful tusks. 

war'rior (war'yer or wSrrler), a fighter. 

wig^wam. One Indian tribe in Massachusetts called their house 
or home a week, and added some syllables to mean "in his 
house." From this combination, which they did not understand, 
the English called an Indian's cabin or tent a wigtoam, 

whaFingy the business of hunting whales for their fat, bone, etc. 
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